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a voice in ecclesiastical matters, such as the appointment of bishops, is al-
lowed him; it is not impossible that he may even be called upon to reprove
a Pope. Nevertheless, the Gelasian doctrine is always in the background.
The Emperor is constantly warned to beware of meddling with what does
not concern him and to remember his own responsibility to the Church.
Obscured though it often was by the language employed, the true move-
ment of thought was always towards the high sacerdotal position. The
Emperor was God's representative precisely because, and in so far as,
he was the champion and servant of the Church. An attempt to extricate
him from that subservience, without loss of his Christian character, was
eventually made, but not by the amiable clergymen of the ninth century,
who called him VicariusDei because they desired him to act as the sword
of the Church.

While there was no continuous development of political theory in the
ninth and following centuries, the main problem was further elaborated
in two ways, by active collisions between Popes and Princes and by
certain intellectual events. Our interest being confined to theory, the
details of the political struggles can be omitted, but we must examine,
first, the legal conceptions formulated by civil lawyers and canonists,
secondly, the revival of philosophy, which culminated in the recovery of
Aristotle's writings.

Much of the work accomplished by the medieval jurists is interesting
only or chiefly to lawyers, and many of the disturbances arising out of
the conflict of Roman with other usage were more important in their
bearing on national development than in their theoretical aspect. A
general survey of the philosophical principles bound up with the legal
renaissance of the eleventh and twelfth centuries reveals, however, one
remarkable distinction between the medieval and the modern point of
view. For whereas the modern democrat is prepared to respect a law in
so far as he can regard himself as its author, medieval obedience was
founded on the opposite sentiment, that laws were respectable in so far
as they were not made by man. And here once more there was a broad
agreement in principle between the sacred and the secular tradition. The
Church looked back to a Law of God which the Saviour had come not to
destroy but to fulfil. The lex nova had abolished the ceremonial parts
of the lex vetus, but had preserved the moral precepts as a necessary
preface to the more spiritual teaching of the Gospel. In course of time
the Scriptures had been supplemented by the decisions of Councils and
Popes and by the growth of a body of custom, authoritative, not because
it was human convention, but because it was believed to represent the
inspiration of the Church. The Corpus luris could not, indeed, lay
claim to so exalted a sanction as this, but it was permeated by the belief
that Justice was an eternal fact, and that human law owed its moral
validity to its derivation from a Law of Nature binding, as Kant would
say, on all rational beings. Whatever differences of opinion there were